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THE MARAUDER. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 98.) 
CHAPTER XL 


The evening at length came in which 
old Ann.had promised Myra that Lille 


#should pay her the visit. The family | 
had been absent the whole day, and? 


had ioi returned when, she retifed to 


her room. “She threw open the window. 
ie Ut was a beautiful clear sky that appear- 


ed above, and not a breath of air seemed 
to disturb the tranquillity of the scene 
around, What a delightful evening, 
thought she, to be upon the water, and 
she stood listening to the soft tones of 
two or three German flutes, that sound- 
ed from the sky-rocket hill; the music 
of whose notes floating in the stilly 
air around, soothed the melancholy of 
her feelings, which for the whole day 
had saddened and depressed her spirits, 
she knew not why. 

A voice now aroused her from her 
Meditations. It was Ann, who had ac- 
companied old Lille to her chamber 
door. She admitted her with a trem- 
bling, which seemed to seize her, as it 
were, instantly, and motioning her to a 
Seat, threw herself on a chair by the 
window. With emotions of fear Myra 
Surveyed the form of the sybil. «1am 
come,” lady, screamed the hag, as she 
aa “Shon ts i and helped her- 
willie Mae e appeared like the 

>} » When raising from the 


|bosom of the tomb, the propliet Samuel, 
and her penetrating eye gazed on the 
form of the orphan, as she laid ber long 
ibony fingers upon the back of Myra’s 
‘chair, and began to hum to herself, in a! 
,wild strain, the following lines :— 


Listen now to fate, fair lady, 
Death comes o’er the sea; 
he forest is dark and shady, 
Come, love '—couie, love, and see. 





; 





;Aad her palsied héad shook like an as- 
‘per’ leaf, when agitated by the fierce 
winds of the tempest, Continuing in 
the same wild strain, she repeated, in a 
louder tone— 


Fair one. I come with mystic art, 
To soothe your sorrows—mend your heart ; 
Every day and every hour, 
Hail to Necroniancy’s power. 


Then drawing her seat close to Myra,} 
she took from her bosom a pack oi) 
cards and a Bible. 

‘« Mercy,” cried Myra, ‘* pollute mot 
that sacred volume by those cards. Is 
there no other way of divining the se- 
crets of futurity ?” 

‘« None;”’ cried the sybil, as she fold- 
ed her handkerchief on them, and de- 
posited the bundle in a large pocket 


her garments, reaching nearly to the 
floor. ‘*Hear me, lady,—call not on 
me again, for the winds have ceased to 
'blow,—a calm has come over the ocean ; 





ibut on the whirlwind’s blast ;*’ and stalk- 


which was suspended on the outside elt 


but the tempest hovers inthe sky. You} 
jwill hear it, lady !—I come not again, { 


with violence. The noise sounded thro’ 
the hollow rooms of the ancient man- 
sion, while dismal sounds seemed to 
echo from the broken walls. Like the 
fleeting meteor, she had vanished ere 
Myra had an opportunity of appeasing 
the anger which sparkled in her eyes. 

‘1 shall hear the tempest blast which 
is hovering over me, yes, aud feel it too, 
| repeated Myra to herself, and looking 


out of the window, an awful black cloud 


seemed at that moment rising in the 
north. The wind appeared gradually 
to increase, and soon nought was beard 
but its tremendous blasts which whistled 
Ppa the mansion. 


Darkness now increased, and the raiz 
began to fall; the large drops beat 
against the windows, the frames of which 
rattled in the decayed casements. Peals 
of thunder roared through the vaulted 
arch of heaven, and shook the old build- 
ing to its foundation. At this instant the 
door of her room opened, and Corne- 
lius entered. ‘* This is a sudden tem- 
pest, Myra,” said he, ‘‘ the lightning 
bas struck in the Mill swamp,” and ad- 
vancing toward her, he continued, ‘* But 
what means those alarmed looks—sure- 
ly the daughter of Ovando does not dis- 
trust the mercy of the Almighty.” 

Frightened, pale and trembling, the 
lovely maiden lifted up her eyes all 
bedewed with tears, and fixing them 
full on the face of Cornelius, exclaimed, 


‘*Now comes the threatened storm 


which is to bursteover us.—Oh! would 
that I had submitted to the incantations 














ling out of the room, she shut the door 





of the sybil.”” 
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‘ Explain yourself, Myra,” said Cor- 
nelius, ‘‘ what fears alarm you—there is 
nothing in the storm that ‘is so terrible 
or uncommon. Calm yoarself, my girl. 
The violence of the wind has abated, 
and even now a beautiful rainbow has 
arched the eastern sky.—See you not 
its splendour? I came to solicit your 
attendance below.” Upon which, Myra, 
rising, he accompanied her down stairs 
and supported her trembliag frame to a 
seat at the tea-table. 

Sick at heart with the contending 
emotions which agitated her bosom. she 
could not touch any thing to eat, but sat 
absorbed in the dismal reflections of her 
' own mind, seemingly unconscious whe- 
ther she was asleep or awake. In vain 
Cornelius essayed to attract her atten- 
tion, and by solicitation induce her to 
take some refreshment ;—her bosom 
throbbed with wild commotion,and plead- 
ing sudden indisposition, she retired to 
her room. 

The dark clouds of the tempest had 
disappearedy and the war of the ele- 
ments, which an hour before seemed to 
represent the last dréad day, when the 
anger of an incensed Jehovah. would 
overwhelm with 
“The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,” 
the grand fabrick of the universe—was 
now calm and serene, and a beautiful 
clear sky sparkled its ten thousand stars 
with brilliant splendour. 

Myra was at a loss to conjecture what 
old Lille meant by her parting words, 
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lour of the mansion, where her uncle 
fondly imprinting upon her cheeks his 
parting kiss, hastened to the carriage. 
The lovely Lucy approached,and locked 
in each other’s arms, for some time they 
seemed loth to part, until Cornelius 
gently disengaged them and conducted 
his adopted cousin to the door, handed 
her into the carriage. 

Myra stood gazing at the rolling wheels 
of the coach, as they turned on the 
axle-tree, until mounting the hill amidst 
a cloud of dust, they were soon hid 
from her view, and Cornelius again en- 
tered the room to take his leave of her. 
A few pearly drops stood in her eye, 
caused by the parting with her com- 
panion, Lucy. He had never seen ier 
look so lovely before,—her long ches- 
nut coloured hair in curling ringlets was 
confined only by a single pin. and in 
rich profusion hung carelessly over her 
snowy white neck ; the azure blue of 
her. eyes, though dimmed with tears, 
seemed to emit the rays of love and 
hope. He approached her, with love 
sparkling in his large dark eyes and the 
flush of hope mantling his cheeks with 
its crimson glow. Being about to bid 
her an adieu for the first time, he was 
unable to command his feelings, and 
knelt by her side. The ardent lan- 
guage of his soul was pourtrayed in his 
countenance as he gazed wishfully upon 
her, tremblingly pronouncing his fare- 
well. She turned her head, faintly ar- 
ticulating ‘‘ leave me, Cornelius !” 





) 





and she intensely thought on the possi-|| 


bility of fany human being divining the 
secrets of futurity. At length she ban- 
ished from her recollection all gloomy 
thoughts, and retired to bed. 


few days on a visit to Boston. Mr. C. 


and Lucy were also ready to proceed to 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, and 
Myra was to be left alone as sole house- 
keeper, with the management and con- 


trol ofall the domestic concerns. 


Morning arrived, and she arose tran- 
quilized by the quieg rest which she hac 
received. Cornelius and his attendant 
were busily preparing the horses for 
the carriage, and sé sougat the room 
of her companion, Lucy, to assist her in 
preparations for immediate departure. 


th they all! asse 


The next 
day Cornelius was to leave them for a 


** Adieu, Myra!’’ saidhe. ‘Oh! part- 
ing is sweet sorrew !—Farewell,—May 
guardian angels protect you until we 
meet again.”” A faint farewell was all 
she could utter, and the next instant she 
saw him inthe carriage. As he ascend- 
ed the hill, he cast a lingering look be- | 
hind, and saw the distant wave of her| 
handkerchief. Suddenly the turn of the | 
road hid her from his view, and heaving | 
a deep sigh, he pursued his course. 


(To be continued.) 
— 
NEW-ENGLAND SUPERSTITIONS. 








Whether it is that the human mind de- 
lightsin cherishing the impressions which 
most affected it in infancy ; op, that from 





habits of indolence we neglect the means 








mbted in the par- 


—— 


and thus subject ourselves to feelings 
whose causes are indetinite, and whose 
effects are sometimes ridiculous—often 
fatal, certain it is, the legends of child- 
hood are often verified in age by the 
very influence which these fables exer. 
cise upon our minds; and those who 
have sacrificed whole fortunes to the de. 
fusive promises of some pretended al- 
chymist, or juggling astrologer, have not 
been beguiled more by the tempting 
lare of the gilded bait, than by the 
greedy hankerings of a morbid appetite, 
which would seize even the unbated 
hook. It isa fact, which speaks, per- 
haps, something in the favour of the 
goodness, as well as the weakness of the 
human heart, that in all cases of gross 
and general deception, the deceived 
themselves, so far from being passive, 
contribute more than the deceiver to 
their own delusion. 

The good people of the old colony 
have from time immemorial been more 
or Jess influenced by the predictions 
and warning of some old sybil, who pre- 
tended to peep into fate through the bot- 
tom of a tea-cup, and discern the move- 
ments ef the heavens by the settling oi 
her coflee-grounds. 

One of these beldames had for many 
years inhabited a hovel which had be- 
fore been distinguished inthe more digni- 
fied use of a fish-house, seated near the 
extremity of a promontory, which over- 
hung the centre of Plymouth bay. The 
ease with which she could derive sub- 
stance from the shores, and, in the sea- 
son, from the neighbouring fish-lakes, 
had probably induced the Pythoness to 
establish herself in so dreary a domicile, 
and the profit which she derived from 
predicting fair winds and favourable 
weather, did much towards conciliating 
the affection of the owner for her other 
wise unpromising habitation. 

So long and so successfully had Re 
chel foretold to the inquiring seamen the 
weather of the coming day, (an al! 
which those who live on the seaboré, 
know to be easily acquired,) that they 
almost felt that she had an influence 1 
the fulfilment of her own prediction, 
and not one was ever known to calculate 
a voyage into the outer bay withot! 
consulting ‘** Aunt Rache’’ upon the mor 
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would free us from their influence, 








row’s weather, nor on their returo did 
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any neglect to leave a portion of their 
takings for. a reward to her who had 
predicted or perhaps procured their 
success. 
There were, indeed, a few in the vil- 
lage who atlected to deride the talents 
of Rachel, and sneer at those who were 
‘aflaenced by her predictions, but it is 
said that even these, the minister, school- 
master, and physician, were always able 
to find an excuse for delaying any ex- 
pedition, the event of which she might 
have pronounced against.—And I my- 
self recollect when a certain ordination 
tacked one of its counsel by the officious 
boldness of the prophetess of the storms. 
The pleasure which Rachel found 
in the solitude of night in watching the 
flux of the sea as it cast its intrusive 
wave farther and farther upon the sand, 
served, if indeed any thing was neces- 
sary, to add to the awe with which her 
neighbours contemplated her charac- 


She was met in one of her midnight 
rambles by a party preparing for an 
early departure for the outer-bay fish- 
ing, who anxiously inquired the proba- 
bility of the morrow’s weather.—Fair, 
said she, fair—to-morrow sees neither 
rain nor wind: the minister must heave 
less corn in his own field, to make 
his prayers available. ‘* Bat, aunt Ra- 
chel, (they always put the last syllable 
to her name when they spoke to her at 
night) do you see yon cloud in the 
west!” What have I to do with west 
or south,” said she. ‘I have promised 
fair, though yon might have chosen a 
better day than Friday, considering you 
take but one voyage in a year.—Just 
then a large vessel hove in sight. By 
the pale light of the moon, it was im- 
possible to‘distinguish the class to which 
she belonged. She will come -in said 
Rachel, and for no good—we do not hear 
the sound of church bells at midnight 
for nothing. But that was Plymouth 
clock striking twelve, said one of the 
company. ‘* Do we hear clocks, said 
she, four miles against the wind? and 
Plymouth clock too, a wooden rattle, 
with scarcely more work in it than the 
windlass of yonder chebacco-boat 2” 

Before the party had prepared for 
their departure, the vessel, a large brig, 


had come to, and anchored near the 


——— -— 











shore. This vessel, owned in that 
piace, and loaded with sugar by a Bos- 
ton merchant, had put in the harbor to 
effect some trifling repairs to her spars. | 
One only of the crew was a native of | 
the village, and he on the following day | 
conducted his messmates to Rachel’s| 
hovel, to inquire into the prospects of | 
their voyage. 
Johu Burgis, suid the auguress to her| 
townsman, as the party crossed her | 
tireshold, have you done well in enter- 
ing the Betsey ? 
is on her. 


The poor man’s curse 
Think you the vessel paid 
for in exchange notes will make a voy- 
age? ** But aunt Rachel,” interrupted 
the sailor, evidently wishing a better 
reception for his comrades, ‘* we did 
not build her.”? If you would not have 
her fortune, flee her company. And is 
it for this, John, (continued the old wo- 
man,) is it for this your father, the dea- 
con, has prayed, that your mother has) 
wept, that the blessing of the minister! 
was given to your departure, to be found | 
with wretches like these, Jand-sharks, 
moon-cursers. ‘* Avast there, old gran- 
ny,” said one of the strangers—give us 
none of your slack, or we will put a 
stopper upon your gab.” A beam of 
fire seemed to flash from the old wo- 
man’s eyes as she rose from her bench, 
and threw down the coarse table on 
which she had been leaning. You are 
known, said she, there’s not a mother’s 
son of you that was not swaddled in the 
ruins of a wreck.—‘t D--d hag!” said 





the oldest—but interruption was vain, }, 


the worst feelings of Rachel were rous- 
ed, and her most painful recollection 
excited, the volubility of her tongue ex- 
pressed the intensity of her feelings. 
There’s not a moon-curser of you all 
that has not braved the north-easter to 
fix a light upon a pole to mislead the 
pilot, and wreck his ship for depreda- 
tion ; when you would not wet a foot to 
save a seaman’s life. And who, you 
devils incarnate, who but your fathers 
and mothers fastened the lantern to a 
horse’s head, and thus in a_ storm, 
wrecked the brig upon your cursed 
sands that left me childless and a wi- 
dow 2? May he who rides upon the pale. 
horse be your guide, and you be of the 
number ‘ who follow with him.’ 


ed the ears of the objects of her curse. 
They went to their vessel and medita- 
ted a revenge every way worthy of the 
conduct that Rachel had charged them 
with, 

| The next evening about ten o’ clock, 
the village were alarmed by a strong 
light at or near the wharf. In less than 
twenty minutes every inhabitant but the 
infant and decrepid was at the place, 
and Rachel, half wrapped in the remains 
of an old sail, which had served asa 
bed curtain, was seen rushing from he: 
burning hovel. No language can do jus- 
tice to the looks and gestures of this in- 
furiated wretch. She ran round the 
scene of conflagration with the actions 
of a fury, howling her imprecations 
‘upon the cause of her calamity. Her 
grey hair was flying in the wind, and as 
she stood between the strong light of 
the blaze and spectators, its upturned 
points seemed tipt with living flame. 

The next morning the brig prepared 
for sailing, and many of the inhabitants, 
either to see the ruins of Rachel’s hut, 
or to watch the vessel’s departure, 
flocked to the wharf, although it was 
Sunday. 

The brig got under way, with a fine 
wind against the tide, and as she made 
her way emoothly down the channel, the 
attention of the spectators was invited 
to Rachel. She had seated herself upon 
a rock, which elevated its top consider- 
ably above the waves, although it was 
‘entirely sorrounded by the tide. 
The hollow moan which she had ut- 
tered was lost in the rushing of the 
'waves upon the pebbly shore, and in- 
deed she had scarcely been noticed in 
the bustle of preparing the vesse!. When 
‘she was observed, the owner of the ves- 

isel attempted to offer her some conso- 
lation for the loss of her house—she re- 
plied, without once withdrawing her 
‘eyes from the receding vessel, You 
‘need not comfort me—every barn could 
give me shelter if I should need it; but 
‘in three days I shall be tenanted in the 
eres house which yonder wretches 
cannot burn. But you! who shall con- 
‘sole you for the lossof yourbrig! Think 
‘you she can swim loaded with the cur- 
‘ses of the poor ? with my curses, which 
‘have never yet been vain! ‘She has 





The last imprecation scarcely reach- 


‘passed Brown’s Island,” said the owner, 
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evidently affected by the vehemence of 
her manner, “and that is the worst 
shoal in the bay.”” Rachel grew more 
furioas as the brig passed in safety any 
point or shoal which was considered pe- 
culiarly dangerous, and as the breeze 
freshened, her matted hair floated out 
like streamers upon the wind, her long 
bony arms were extended with impre- 
cating gestures, and she appeared, as she 
poured out her maledictions upon the 
authors of her calamities, like the evil 
spirit of the ocean, chiding forth the 
storms as ministers of her vengeance. 
When the vessel had passed Beach 
Point, the last obstruction te navigation 
in the harbor, and forming the extreme 
southern Cape, which protected the 
whole bay, the owner relieved from the 
anxiety which the difficulty of the navi- 
gation naturally inspired; and which, 
perhaps, the ravings of Rachel iocreas- 
ed, turned to the old woman, and again 
offered to console her for the loss of 
her house, and even tendered the use of 
another habitation, but she was raving 
in all the impotence of disappointed 
madness, her voice was inarticulate, 
she foamed at the mouth, and howled 
in demoniac accents. Her face, and) 











swollen eyes, that seemed almost start- | 


ing from their sockets, were bent upon| 
the single object of her curses, when! 
suddenly her voice ceased, and she| 
leaned forward in the very ecstacy of| 
expectation. The eyes of the company | 
following the bent of hers, were fixed | 


had stood. The rock on which the 
vessel struck is now called Racnet’s 
Curse—and the grave on the promon- 
tory serves to this day as a land-mark 
for the channel. C. 

—— ee 
FOR THE LADI ES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE ORPHAN’S TEAR. 
AN EXTRACT. 
Is there a gem more pure 

In heaven or earth, 

Than tear-drops glistening in the eye 

Of Charity? 
What power is so irresistible as the 
feelings of the heart, and what incen- 
tives are more strong to arouse them 
than the appeal of the friendless and 
unfortunate. Who that has seen the 
angel of benevolence in human form, 
drying the orphans’ tears, and adminis- 
tering food and raiment to them, when 
cast upon the world’s wide waste, fa- 
therless and motherless, that can refrain 
from a participation in the laudable and 
praiseworthy act. 
History, neither ancient nor modern, 
presents an object which can elicit the 
smiles of Omnipotence more readily, 


———s 


of glory, covered with laurels, lasting ag 
time, can feel that sweet: happiness 
which springs from the inmost recesses 
of the heart, like the truly benevolent 
being, who stoops in the path of life, 
and snatches from penury and want the 
friendless orphan. His conscious fee}. 
ings of duty swells with delight, and he 
experiences a pleasure unmixed with 
those sordid, avaricious feelings, which 
sometimes actuate the human breast. 

Then let the orphan’s tear be dried ; 
let the naked be clothed, and the bun. 
ary be fed ; let benevolence chase the 
tear of want from the eye of afiliction, 
and light up a smile in the aspect of 
woe. Let the sons and daughters of 
affluence deal out to them with an un. 
sparing hand, and let the poor rejoice 
with the rich ; then will they, who have 
aided in the cause of suffering humani- 
ty, feel an untold pleasure, which will 
last while the lamp of life shall hold out 
to burn, or, until the sun, moon, and 
stars shall cease to illumine the path of 
created beings, beyond that unscaled 
barrier where time shall be no more, 
to endure, while the wasting ages of 
eternity shall roll away. 


| 

















than snatching from the rude grasp of | 
poverty and ruin that unfortunate and) 
unprotected class of beings, whom in. 
wisdom, an Allwise Providence has be-| 
reaved of parents. Nor can the human! 
heart boast of a nobler feeling—a more 
pure, unspotted emotion than genuine 
benevolence and humanity. What bo- 
som then can be insensible to the soft 


ALMANZOR. 





— 
ANCIENT AND MODERN POETS. 
How wonderfully snail-paced was the 
march of the ancient, and how swallow- 
like the flight of the modern poets! 
Nor is this the only point of difference 
that exists between them. The former 








on the brig; her sails were shivering in| 
the wind, and all seemed hurry and) 
confusion upon her deck. 












sympathies of nature, and turn a deaf, 

ear to the silent, butirresis tible ap-| 

peal of the Orphan’s Tear. It is the, 

{n a few moments she slowly sunk |ilanguage of the soul, beaming like the! 
from the view of the spectators, and! 


left behind them a track which time it- 
self will never efface ; whereas most of 
the latter, like the silken winged Trochi- 
lus—a mere thing of down, fluttering 












nothing of her was to be seen but a part 


of her top-gallant mast standing above 


|dew of night its pearly brightness on 
the heart, and knocking for admittance, 


through the air with an arrow’s speed— 
no sooner escape from sight than they 


| 


while it trembles from the emotions of| 
nature. And could that eye which glis-! 
tens in tears, unfold to you the sad feel-| 
ings which gave them rise, and portray | 
to your mind its untaught, unutterable 













escape from recollection. They are re- 
membered only while we are reading 
them. 

The Znied of Virgil contains some- 
what less than ten thousand lines. Ils 


the waves. 

Rachel pitched forward into the wa- 
ter as she saw the vessel sink, and as 
the people werw engaged in preparing 
boats to go to the vessel she died un- 








noticed. 

The brig, which had struck upon a. 
sunken and unknown rock, was after-| 
wards raised with loss of nearly her! 
whole cargo and one man, the very one, | 








meaning ;—Your insensate bosom would 
warm with feelings of benevolence and 


ences in alleviating those objects which 
high Heaven has consigned to your care. 


|For not the mighty monarch, seated on 


charity ; and extend its gerierous influ-| 


immortal author spent eleven years in 
writing it. He composed less than a 
thousand lines a year, and yet left his 
poem so imperfect, in his own estima- 


tion, that a clause in his will contained 










an injunction that the manuscript should 
be destroyed. 

Lord Byron’s Corsair amounts to near- 
‘ly two thousand lines ; and yet the no- 


it is. said, who had put fire to the house. | 
T he body of Rachel was found and| 
buried on the spot where her house 


his studded throne, and bedecked with 
all the ensigns of royalty, or the con- 
quering hero, returning from the field, 
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ple author composed it, stans uno in pede, | 
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for aught we know, in little more, per- 
haps, than a“ little month !” Twenty- 
four lines, more or less, to one! a wide 
difference this between the cerebral 
movements in an Englishman and a Ro- 
man! It is true, the one is a Lord and 
the other was not ; and who knows but 
a privileged order of men may be in- 
tended to form also a privileged order of 
poets? Yet on second thoughts, which 
are said to be generally the best, this 
explanation ts not,satisfactory ; for Wal- 
ter Scott, who is not a Lord, can do up 
poetry with almost as much rapidity as 
Byron, who is. 

Whence, then, shall we account for 
this wonderful difference in the mental 
fertility and movements of different po- 
ets? Gentle readers, the answer is ob- 
vious, The great Roman wrote for im- 
mortal.renown—and he has acquired it, 
but to do this he was obliged to study his 
subject, arrange his matter, select his 
thoughts, and finish bis expressions with 
the utmost care. He admitted nothing 
into his verse but the very jewels of his 
mind, polished and brightened to the 
highest lustre they were capable of re- 
ceiving. The poets of Britain, on the 
other-hand, write to please the multi- 
tude, to be fanned by the breath of 


popular applause, regardless, as it would } well to England,” as well as his ** Pil- |! 


seem, of the voice of posterity. To 


gain their object but little study is re-|\attributed to Byron; which seems to} 


quisite. They need only empty the | have been cone only from the circum- 


contents of their minds promiscuously 
on paper, varnished over with a few 
smart conceits, and glittering expres- 
sions, and their work is done. Let 
these hunters of popularity, however, 
bear in mind, that the applanse of the 
million is as fleeting as a vapour; pos- 


sessed to-day, lost to-morrow.—Such, if| 


we mistake not, will be the fate of no 
inconsiderable portion of their reputa- 
tion—Afier a lapse of two thousand 
years, the writings of Virgil are still in 
the prime—the zenith of their fame. 
Two thonsand years hence, what will 
have become of the writings of Lord 
Byron! Virgil contributed, by his 
Writings, to polish and refine, settle and 
dignify his native language ; but no such 
Wivantages will result to the English 
language from the writings of the pres- 
ent fashionable poets of Britain. From 


Harp,” 


‘'grimage to the Holy Land,” has been} 


t 


their present style of writing, these|/considerable income by giving a paper 
scholars will rather injure than benefit every week, containing the news of dif- 
their native tongue. ‘ferent countries. A permission was ne- 
| 


icessary ; he obtained it, with an exclu- 








| coatiaaeeiaeee > 
isive privilege, in 1632, Si ; 5 
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ms. had been in use for a considerable time 
PLAGIARISM. ‘at Venice, and were called gazettes, be- 





The offspring of the brain, like that | cause a small piece of money, called 
of the body has something very endear- || gazetta,. was paid for the reading of 
ing to its parent ; and few are willing to|them. This is the origin of our gazette, 
allow others to claim the honour of//and its name. About ten years after, 
\bringing before the public productions | they er a England, by the 
that are good, (however illustrious their ;2¢me of mercuries. 
| names may be) without acknowledging | omc: eee ware 
the author. Lord Byron, by several of) anecDOTE OF DR. BENJ. FRANKLIN. 
our newspapers, is said to have written || ae eT . 

|| Dr. Franklin was once in company 
the “ Address to my daughter on the | r 


; with Dr. Priestiey, with whom he was 
‘morning of her birth day,’’ which com-| “as A . 

g y ~~ ‘very intimate, and with a number of 
‘mences thus : 


other scientific men, who made up a 
party ; they were mostly members of 
the Royal Society, and known to each 
other. The conversation turned on the 
'progress of arts, and on the discoveries 
favourable to human life, which remained 
‘to be made. Franklin regretted much 
that no method had yet been found out 
to spin two threads of cotton, or wool, at 
the same moment. Each of the com- 
pany lifted up his eyes in wonder, first 
jat the thought itself; 


Epeland.”” &é | and secondly, at 
oc OP. . ol; 5 . , ee : ; 
Farewell to England, c || the impossibility of executing it. Frank- 


i, PS . . - ic se C S e . . . 
land is printed amongst them. His ‘‘ Fare illin, however, insisted the thing was 


| practicable, and not only so, but would 
He lived 











* Fail to this teeming stage of strife— 
Hail, lovely miniature of life! 

Pilgrim of many cares untold! 

Lamb of the world’s extended fold? 
Fountain of hopes, and doubts, and fears; 
Sweet promise of ecstatic years ; 

How fainly would I bend the knee, 


” 


And turn idolator to thee! 








This is a fine production, and is full of 
feeling and striking expressions. But 
his lordship never saw it, as it was writ- 
‘ten by J. Agg, author of ‘the Ocean 





‘not long remain a mystery. 
long enough not only to see his notion 

reduced to practice, but, to see as many 
istance, that the author alluded to sub- ~ forty threads spun by the same mo- 


‘jects nearly connected with the situa: | tion. Had he lived till now, he woull 
| 


ee : Sean ine 
tion of Byron.—The author, in bis pre) nave seen a hundred spun at the same 


| . . . 2... | a 2 
jface, exultingly _puts ee defi- | instant by a single female, with only the 
lance, since his ** bantling’’ has been at-|! help at a tlie 

| tributed to such **a noble father :”’ he || 
ii has now another reason, if he will read. 


, inks £2 | RECEIPTS. 
the newspapers of the day, in whic is Cure for Tooth-ach.—A sheet of white 


| Production 8 highly praised as that of writing paper burned on a clean white 
pare myren's. plate will produce a yellowish oil, which 











Firsco. 

















clean cotton, and placed in, or, on the 
tooth affected for 12 or 15 minutes. 
Sore Eyes. —Bvil a quarter of an ounce 
of Cammomile flowers in a pint of new 
milk, and wash the eyes three or four 


ORIGIN OF GAZETTES. 
Theophrastus Renaudot, a physician 
jof Paris, picked up news from all quar- 
ters to amuse his patients; he present- 
ily became more in request than any of} 
‘his brethren ; but as a whole city is not|/times a day. 
ill, or at least do’nt imagine itself to be|} Cure for Corns.—A simple and efiec- 





so, he began to reflect at the end of||/tual cure consists in wetting them every 
some years, that he might gain a more !! morning for a few weeks with spittle. 




















is to be soaked up by a small piece of 
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VARIETY. 





A MAN OF FEW WORDS. 


A young man, some short time back, 
arrived at a certain inn, and after alight- 
ing from his horse, went into the travel- 
ler’s room, where he walked backwards 
and forwards for some mivutes, display- 
ing the utmost self-importance, Atlength 
he rang the bell, and upon the waiter’s 
appearance, gave him an order nearly 
as follows :—** Waiter !’’ the waiter re- 
plied, ** Yes, sir.’—** | ama man of few 
words, and do’nt like to be continually 
ringing the bell, and disturbing the 
house ; Vil thank you to pay attention 
to what I say.”” The waiter again re- 
plied, ** Yes, sir.’’—** In the first place, 
bring mea glass of brandy and water, 
cold, with a little sugar, and also a tea- 
spoon; wipe down this table, throw 
some couls on the fire, and sweep up 

the hearth; bring me in a couple of 
candles, pen, ink, and paper, some wa- 
fers, a little sealing-wax, and let me 
know what time the pust goes out.— 
Tell the ostler to take care of my horse, 





easy fortune, had two handsome daugh- 
ters, between whom on their marrige, 
he divided all his property, on condition | 
that he should pass the summer with the 


Before the end of the first year, he’ 
found sufficient ground to conclude that. 
he was nota very acceptable guest to, 
either; of which, however, he took no 
notice, but hired a handsome lodging, 





—— 








THE FEMALE TONGUE. 
Lempriere, the physician, who had 
free admission to the imperial harem of 
the emperor of Morocco, says, the la- 


° . UF es ° 
one, ‘and the winter with the other.'|dies had great reluctance in showine 
s 5 


him the tongue, which they considered 
very indecent. One of the sultan’s 
wives kept behind a curtain, and had 
her pulse felt by putting her arm undey 
the bottom ; but it was with great diff. 





in which he resided a few weeks. He 
then applied to a friend and told him the 


Htruth of the matter, desiring the gilt of 


two hundred livres, and the loan of fifty 
thousand in ready money for a few 
hours; his friend very readily com- 
plied with this request; and the next 
day the old gentleman made a splendid 


and their husbands were invited. Just 
as dinner was over, his friend came in a 
great hurry, told him of an unexpected 
demand upon him, and desired to know 
whether he could lend him fifty thou- 
sand livres. The old man told him 
without any emotion that twice as much 
was at his service, if he wanted it; and 





dress him well, stop his feet, and let 


going into the next room, brought him 





me know when he is ready to feed. Or- 
der the chamber-maid to prepare me a 
good bed, take care that the sheets is 
well aired, a clean night-cap, and a glass 
of water in the room. Send the boots, 
with a pair of slippers that I can walk to 
the stable in ; tell him | must have my 
boots cleaned and brought into this room 
to-night, and that I shall want to be 
called at five o’ clock in the morning.— 
Ask your mistress what I can have for 
supper ; tell her I shonld like a roast 
duck, or something of that sort ; desire 
your master to step in; 1 want to ask 


him a few questions about the drapers 
of this town.”—The waiter answered, 
** Yes, sir,” and then went to the land- 
lord, and told bim a gentleman in the 
parlour wanted a gréat many things, and 
amongst the rest, he wanted him; and 


that was all he could recollect. 
a 


—_-- 


PUNISHMENT OF INGRATITUDE. 


A French writer Telates the following 
remarkable instance of the punishment 


of ingratitude in children :—An eminent 
trader at Lyons, who had acquired an 


the money. After this he was not suf- 
| fered to stay any longer in lodgings ; his 
| daughters were jealous, if he remained 
a day more in one house than the other ; 
and after three or four years spent with 
them, he died ; when upon examining 
his cabinet, instead of the livres, there 
was found a note containing these words : 
—‘* He who has suffered by his virtues, 
has a right to avail himself of the vices 
of those by whom he has been injured ; 
and a father ought never to be so fond 
of his children-as to forget what is due 
to himself.” 


een eee 





THOMSON, 


The author of the * Castle of Indo- 
lence,” paid homage, in that admirable 
poem, to the master-passion of his own 
nature. Thomson was so excessively 
lazy, that he is recorded to have been 
standing at a peach-tree, with both hands 
in his pockets, eating the fruit as it grew. 
*e another time, being discovered in 
bed at a very late hour in the morning, 
he was asked why he did not'rise? he 


replied, “ troth, mon, I see nae motive 
for rising.” 











entertainment, to which his daughters: 


leulty she could be prevailed on to shew 
|her tongue, which, however, she at 
length protruded through a hole made 
in the curtain !—So different are the no- 
tions of delicacy in different nations! 


HAIR CHANGED THROUGH FRIGHT, 


It is related of a boy, in one of the 
rudest parts of the county of Clare, in 
Ireland, that, in order to destroy some 
eagles lodged in a hole 1€0 feet from 
the summit of a rock, which rose 400 
feet. perpendicular from the sea, he 
caused himself to be suspended by a 
rope, with a scimitar in his hand for 
his defence, should he meet with an at- 
tack from the old ones ; which precau- 
|tion was found necessary, for no sooner 
had his companions lowered him to the 
nest, than one of the old eagles flew «a 
|; him with great fury, at which he struck, 
| but, unfortunately missing his aim, near- 
| ly cut through the rope that supported 

him. Describing his horrible situation 
to his comrades, they cautiously, and 
safely drew him up; when it was found 
that his hair, which a quarter of an hour 
| before was a dark auburn, was changed 
to grey. 


} 


: il 
EPICUREISM. 

Ata venision feast, Sir J. Reynolds ad- 
dressed his conversation to one of the 
company who sat next to him, but to his 
igreat surprise could not get a single 
word in answer, until at length his silent 
neighbor,. turning to him, said, ‘ Mr. 
| Reynolds, whenever you are at a ve0- 
ison feast, I advise you not to speak du- 
ring dinner time, as in endeavouring (0 
answer your questions, I have just swal- 
lowed a fine piece of fat, entire, with: 
out tasting its flavor.”’ 


} 
} 


pee — 





One half of the world laughs at the 
other’s folly without seeing their own. 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABIN ET. 


TO Miss F——— B———. 





On seeing her appear dejected in spirits. 
“Thy young cheek ina blushing glow, 


Betwixt a tear and smile.” 
Epwarp MorrTon. 


I saw thee once—thy ckeek blash’d high ; 
Thy brow was not by sorrew bent ; 

Joy was then sparkling in thine eye; 
Thy visage smil'd in sweet content. 


Thy heart was young; the world waskind, 
And fortune strew'd thy path with flowers ; 
Then all conduc’d to calm the mind, 
And wing thee to umbrageous bowers. 


I saw thee since—thy eheek look’d pale, 
And sorrow brooked o'er thy brow; 

Thine eyes express'd a mouruful tale 
Of fell Misfortune’s havoc now! 


Oh! why, dear maid, appear so sad? 

Have friends forsaken—friendshbip flown? 
Why not thy face in pleasure clad? 

Oh! tell me not that pleasure’s gone! 


Tho’ childhood’s left, and with it taken 
All Fanny fancied once her own, 
Oh? let it not a throb awaken, 
Or usher forth a plaintive moan. 


I once built casties—promis’d bliss— 
And fancied sunshine stil} in view ? 
But, e’er—anon—I hop’d amiss, 
All's vanish'd like the morning dew! 


» Tho’ friends are false—(U've found them so)— 


Altho’ the world doth prove unkixd, 
‘Tho’ all our joy is mix'd with wo, 
Still there is solace for the mind. 


There is a sense, by some defin'd 
Tender, “ pleasing melancholy” 
The thinking, calmness of the mind, 
Oppos'd to fashion and to folly. 


This seasibility 1 prize, 
When seated in some shady grove, 
Beneath clear, cloudless, azure skies, 
And thought aud reason fondly rove. 


For all the joys in childhood tasted— 
For all the bliss in riper time— 

For all the time in pleasure wasted, 
I'd vot exchange this sense sublime! 


For when the world is still unkind, 
And friends, companions, bid me gone, 
I shed a tear, and feel resign’d, 
And I can please myself alone ’ 
O.—of the West. 





From the N. ¥. Statesman. 
MATERNAL MUSINGS. 
Sleep on—the little space that vet 
Is thine, my boy, to tarry, 








Seems fading faster than regret, 
The swift wing’d bours can carry. 


Sleep on, I would not show thee how 
My weak ness turns to weeping — 

While with a heavy heart I bow, 
To pray beside thee, sleeping. 


*Twould shock thy manly pride, perhaps, 
That beoyant e’en in slumber. 

Sees rach remaining hour elapse, 
Anxious the last to number. 


’"Twould pain thy filial heart to find, 
A mother nigh thee, kneeling, 

More than the dreary death-like wind, 
O’er yon cold ocean stealing. 


Then sleep, adventurous boy, and live 
Still reckless of my sorrow,— 

Kind heaven will aid my tongue to give 

A firm adieu, to-morrow. 


Yes—! will say, adieu to thee, 
With scarce a sigh of sadness, 

Tho’ while I speak, despair should be, 
Driving my beart to madness. 


And when afar the ship is borne, 
That wafts thee o’er the billow, 

Pll seek that vacant couch, and moura 
To mark its lonely pillow. 


But hark! I bear a distant cry, 
To deck—to danger—warning, 
And now the signal flag on high, 
Streams to ihe breeze of morning. 


I go—may that eternal friend, 
Who sees my sad devotion, 
Restore thee, when thy wand'rings end, 
Unsullied from the ocean. 
Detroit, May, 122. 


—_—_——_ 


REMEMBRANCE. 
The twilight gloom, the stilly scene, 
The lonely hour, the silent night, 
The starry azure, realm serene, 

The balmy breeze, the soft moonlight, 
Awaken thoughts that pass not by. 
Though time long since, with iron sway, 

Hath rified every joy with thee, 
And though, like thee, they’re swept away, 
Remembrance still remains to me, 

And griefs that never die. 


My hope was like the transient gleam 
That sheds on earth its faintest light, 
As sbrinking hides its trembling beam, 
And leaves the deep’uing gloom of night 
E’en darker than before. 
And now witbin thy clay-cold bed, 
Thou sleepest—far remote from me, 
Unconscious that these tears are shed, 
Whilst I must feel how vain they be 
Since thou canst wake no more. 


But, oh! if from yon sacred shrine, 

To sainted seraph forms "tis given, 

To breathe on earth one thought divine, 
Then beam on me from thy high heaven, 


ADRIAN. 


And thy lone suppliant hear. 
For here in sorrow’s path I tread, 
And dark and dreary is the way, 
Life’s latest wish with thec is fled; 
Why should my weary spirit stay ? 

Then gaide—oh! guide it there. 


BEAUTY IN SMILES. 
Oh! weep not, sweet maid, tho’ the bright teas 
of beauty 
To kindred emotion each feeling beguiles : 
The softness of sorrow no magic can borrow, 
To vie with the eplendour of beauty in swiles. 








| Man roves thro’ creation a wandering stranger, 

| A dupe to its follies, a slave to its toils; 

| But bright o’er the billow of doubt and of danger, 
| The rainbow of promise is beauty in swiles. 

| 





_As the rays of the sun o’er the bosom of Nature, 

Renewev'ry flow'r which the tempest despoils: 
So joy's faded blossom in man’s aching bosom, 
tevives in the sunshine of beauty in smiles. 


The crown of the hero, the star of the rover, 

; The hope that inspires, and the spel! that be- 
| guiles; 

| The song of the port, the dream of the lover, 
The infidel’s heaven, is beauty in smiles. 

! 


j 
} 
| 
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| ODE TQSTIMC. 


Inexorable King! thy smpay 

| Is fix’d on firm but cFH@l migh!; 

‘It rolis indeed the radiant day, 

| But sinks it soon in deepest night 

It bids the little flow’ret spring, 

But while it waves its elfin wing. 

4 Its fleeting glories go ; 

| It suffers hope to dance awhile, 

| Nursing the fondling’s fatal smile, 

| That tears may faster flow : 
And only bids fair beauty bloom, 

| At last to blast it in the tomb. 


owt he changes every scene, 

| While he himself remains the same ; 

| Old grow the young, and grey the grees, 
And cold and cheeriless the flame. 

With arrow keen he pierces all, 

Nor stays to see the sufferer fall, 
But wings his way alone: 

Oft too he questions fierce and high, 


Aud while we pause to make reply, 
The visitor is flown: 
We only mark the change be brings, 


And hear the rashing of his wings. 





Oh! he has many borne away, 

Who seem'd not meaut to go so soon, 
Who might have hop’d for closing day, 

But fell before th’ approach of noon. 
Scarce had their fame been whisper'd round 
Before its sbrill and mournfel sound 

Was whistling o’er their tomb : 

Scarce did the laurel ‘gin to grow 
Around each early honoured brow, 
Before its grateful bloom 
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Was changed to cypress, sear and brown, 
Whose garlands mock the head they crown. 


Some linger on forlorn, till life 
Becomes a load they long to leave; 
The aged finds its folly rife, 
That flatters only to deceive. 
The tree beneath whose cooling shade 
His youthfal limbs were blithely laid, 
Sinks with the weight of years. 
The friends he lov'd, the tales he told, 
‘The very fields are growing old, 
And cheerless all appears ; 
While he himself is fading fast, 
Aud death (deliverer!) comes at last. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1822. 





(CP As this is the season of the year, when 
many of our citizens lave the city to visit the 
country, we respectfully request those of our 
| patrons who contemplate do doing and shutting 
up their houses while absent, to give us notice 
where their papers may br left that the carricrs 
may serve them, or, their Numbers be preserved 
until their retura. 


We have received the first and second num- 
ber of a new paper, printed at Geneva, in this 
state, under the title of the “ Miscellaneous Re- 





A few more lays be sung and o’er, 
The hand is cold, the harp unstrung: 
The hand that swept shall sweep ro more, 
The harp that rang no more be rung. 
The sun that warm'd the minstrel’s heart, 
And kindred fervor would impart, 
Then gleams upon his sod ; 
The breeze that usd around him wave, 
Shakes the lorn thistle o’er his grave, 
But cannot wake the clod ; 
Tir'd nature nestles in the shroud, 
Tho’ requiem winds are pipiug loud. 


From the Charleston Courier. 


THESBROKEN HEART. 


1 saw on the top mouutain high, 

A gem that shone like fire by night; 
It seem'd a star, that had left the sky, 

Aud dropp'd to sleep 6n the lonely height. 
1 climb’d the peak and found it sood, 

A lump of ice in the clear cold moon, — 
Can you its hidden sense impart? 

*Twas a cheerful look—and a broken heart. 

P. 


THE LAWYER AND SWEEP. 
A roguish old lawyé@r was planning vew sin, 
As he lay on his bed in a fit of the gout, 
The mails and the day-light were jast coming in, 


ing out: 


Whena chimney sweep’s boy, who bad made a 
mistake, 

Came flop down the flue with a cluttering rush, 
And bawl'd, as be gave his black muzzle a shake, 
“ My master’s coming to give you a brush.” 


é If that be the case,” said the old cunning elf, 
“ There's no mowent to lose—it is high time to 
flee, 

Ere he gives me a brash, U will brush off myself, 
if 1 wait for the Devil, the Deviltake me'” 


So he limp’d tovthe door, without saying his 
prayers : 

But old Nick was too deep to be nick'd of his 
prey, 

For the knave broke bis neck by a tumble down 
stairs, 


The wilk-maids and rush-lights were just go- |! 


gister,” and edited by Mr. William Ray It is 
| handsomely printed in a quarto size, on good 
| paper and a fair type. We cordially wish Mr. 
| Ray seccess in his undertaking, and sincerely 
/hope that be may mect with that encouragemeut 
which the appearance of his publication bids fair 
to merit. 


Mrs A.5S Colvin, has lately commenced the 
publication of a new weekly paper in the city of 
| Washington, entitled ‘* The Weekly Messenger.” 
| The editorial department is spoken of in terms 
highly creditable to the genius, taste, and Icarn- 
ing of its fair editor. This is something new in 
}Our country for a lady to turn editor; but we 
highly approve of the enterprise. Murs is a free 
country, and we beartily wish ber success. 


The contemplated Duel — An attempt has beer 
;}made by three gentlemen of distinction at the 
south to settle the difficulties existing between 
| Messrs McDuffie and Cumming, and prevent a 
| second meetiug between them; Mr. C. declines 
lany mediation, and appears bent on the destruc- 
| tion of his adversary; while McDuffie is not back- 
ward to meet him, but has no objection to an 
| amicable adjustment, provided it cau be effected 
consistent with bis honor. This disposition to 
destroy by cool and deliberate murder, an indi- 
vidual, in the defence of honor, a mere name, is, 
we conceive, violating the very principles which 
they pretend toadvocate and defend. And auch 
as we regret the difficulty which has brought, 
, about this only alternative of settligg between 
|them,; yet the blind obstinacy of the one, and 
the false ideas of the other, will in the event of 
| the loss of one or both, tend to lessen any feel- 
ings of regret which may arise from their loss. 


} 


———— 


Distressing Intelligence —The VU. § frigate 
| Macedonian arrived in Hampton Roads on Satur- 
}\ day last. Itis with regret we lear thesickness 
{on board this ship; having, during her cruise, 
| lost seventy-seven men by the fever, and up- 
| wards of fifty more are now sick. This intelli- 
fence was commonicated in a despatch from! 
Capt. Biddle to Capt. Warrington, requ: sting a 
Surgeon to be sent on board. Measures were 
immediately taken to land the sick at Craney 
| Istand, (a healthy and salubrious spot) and to! 
prevent all intercourse with the town. 


A Philadelphia editor in announcing the names 





Aad thas ran to the Devil by ruwniog away. 


| of candidates for the next presidency, enunie- 
& 


| 
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rates the following :— Messrs Clinton, Clay, Ca’ 

‘Sys Va. 
houn aud Crawford, and exclaims, “Ob, what a 
*C’ of troubles !” 


The Board of Health in this city have given 
orders to have the infected district in Rector 
Street and its vicinity fenced up. 

The Renegady, a new novel, translated from 
the French of M. Le V.comnte, D’Arliucourt, au- 
thor of the Recluse, is, we perceive, published in 
this city, and forsale at the different beukstores. 


The following toast was drunk at the late cele- 
bration of Independence in Ohio.—* The gifts of 
the Gods—a handsome wife and good wine.” 


It is stated in the late accouuts from Greece 
and Turkey, that more than three thousand chil. 
drev have been carried off from Agosto. and its 
neighborhood, to be brought up in the Mahome. 
tan religion. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of “ Wallace,” 
** West-Point,” “* Fiesco,” and several others. 

The favor of our correspondent “ H,’’ bas just 
reached us, he will hereafter be pleased to direct 
his letters to Nathaviel Smith & Co. according 
to the imprint of the paper; as we know of no 
such firm as “Jonathan Smith & Co.” under 
which address, we received his communication, 
after layiug in the Post Office some t:me. 
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MARRIED, 


In this city on Sunday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Salmon Parmele to Miss 
Sarah Munson, all of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. A. Me~ 
Clay, Mr. William P. Cisaple to Miss Maria L- 
Howes, all of this city. 

On the same evening, by the Rev. Dr Kuy- 
pers, Mr Abraham Vanderbeck to Miss Eliza- 
beth Wright, all of this city. 











DIED, 


On Sunday morning last after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs. blizabeth Hotchkisss, aged 59 years. 

On Monday last, Mrs Rachel Phillips, consort 
of Mr Napthali Phillips. 

On Weduesday evening last, Mr. John Hen- 
drickson, aged $1 years, after a lingering iliness. 








(> Subscriptions for the Cabinet, re- 
ceived at the publisher's office No. 30 William- 
street, directly opposite the Post-Office. 
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